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"COMMON-SENSE AT LAST." 

[FROM A LETTER BY A BRITISH PEER.] 



My Dear : I have just come from the Carleton Club, 

where I found your letter dated at Washington, and a copy of 
the Mills Bill which you were so good as to send me. 

I took the liberty of reading your letter and the bill to a num- 
ber of Cobden Club men, and it may interest you to learn that 
their unanimous verdict was that America has come to common- 
sense at last. 

The Mills Bill, on a careful examination, I find to be a some- 
what timid and tottering advance to Free Trade ; but it shows 
that America has turned her back at last to the mischievous teach- 
ings of your Websters and Clays, whose preposterous "American 
system" (as they called the Protective system) has so long taxed 
your native population for what ? For the benefit, really, of 
an insignificantly small class of American manufacturers and a 
horde of foreigners of the lower classes (chiefly Irish) who form 
the bulk of your manufacturing artisans, or " mill hands." But 
the Irishman of New York, if I am not wrongly informed, is com- 
ing gradually to his senses and will vote largely at the coming 
election for Cleveland and Free Trade. If this be true, England 
will verily have been well repaid for her tolerance of Ireland and 
the Irish. I congratulate you on at last having come to under- 
stand that the common-sense policy for nations is the same policy 
that leads to individual prosperity — namely, taking care of " Num- 
ber One"; that there should be no sentimentality in business; 
that the wise man buys in the cheapest market and sells in the 
dearest, and keeps his business and his patriotism (to use an Ameri- 
can expression) "in separate bottles." 

We English have long been amazed at the commercial blind- 
ness of America to her true interests. You forbid your capitalists 
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to buy our ships, although we can build them much cheaper than 
you can do, and you have sought by a protective tariff to keep 
out our manufactures in order to " build up" a class of traders 
whose existence would depend on their power to demand and com- 
mand higher prices for their goods, by reason of the tariff, than 
our traders could well afford to sell you the same articles for. 
England owes her commercial supremacy to a policy of enlight- 
ened self-interest rigidly adhered to. She buys raw materials 
wherever she can buy them cheapest, and she has often saved her 
adult industries, when threatened by the demands for higher 
wages by trades unions, by importing labor from Belgium and 
other continental countries, and thus enabling her to defy the 
combinations and domination of workingmen, who now seem to 
rule your industrial world. 

And after all to what good end do your high wages tend ? Is 
the laborer or his family any better off for a piano in his room or 
silken fineries for his wife and daughters ? Do not these mock 
luxuries tend to dangerous discontent? Do not high wages 
encourage these poor people to live above their station and to look 
for the real and unattainable luxuries of the rich ? 

It seems strange to us English that your people should have 
been willing to make such wasteful and foolish sacrifices to stimu- 
late " home production." What difference does it make to the 
consumer where, or by whom, the goods he buys are made, pro- 
vided that he obtains them at the world's lowest market rates ? 
Is it an unwise sentimentalism which prefers to " patronize " the 
home manufacturer when, if foreign made goods were used, a num- 
ber — perhaps an equal or even larger number — of manufacturers 
now employed in production, when displaced would be employed 
in distribution — as importers, transporters and sellers of foreign 
goods at a lower price to the consumer. 

I do not find your newspapers " uninteresting," which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold declares to be the chief defect in your civiliza- 
tion. I find it extremely interesting to see the enthusiasm of 
your Republican papers in favor of the tariff mode of indirect 
taxation of the whole people in favor of a single class and section; 
while equally amusing is the fierce denial of your Democratic 
journals that their's is a free trade party or that they are inclined 
to become free traders. Yet nothing seems to us more inevitable 
than that the logic of events will force the Democratic party to 
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take decisive grounds in favor of absolute free trade. But this 
seems an American trait — to deny, when honestly reforming, any 
intention to be virtuous. Your Republican party, I remember, 
used to protest quite fiercely that it did not intend to " inter- 
fere" with slavery in the States, yet it now " points with pride," 
I notice, to its great work in abolishing slavery. So must it be 
with your Democratic party. It has taken the first step that 
counts, and we shall watch here with interest the impending 
contest, sure to end, I think, in the triumph of the free trade 
party, led by your present President — a man who, in the sound- 
ness of his views, reminds me of the best type of English states- 
manship. 

Sentimentality — the specious plea of " building up " " home " 
industry — and prejudice against England — to which I am told is 
largely due the maintenance of protection in America — will be 
sure to disappear before the relentless and resistless advance of 
the great principle of self-interest, whose motto is the wise, if not 
the philanthropic, maxim: Buy cheap, sell dear. 

Of course, England will be greatly benefited 'by free trade 
with America. It will stimulate our manufacturing interests to 
a wonderful degree. But this result to us can only come, Ameri- 
cans should remember, by our continued capacity to sell our 
goods at lower prices in your own markets than your own trades- 
men can sell with a profit, with all the advantages in their favor 
of being on the ground and without transportation charges to 
defray before reaching the consumer. 

I need not say also that the abolition of unfriendly custom- 
houses will do more than any other one thing to promote the 
growth of international good will between the two countries and 
cement the Union of the great race which seems destined to 
dominate the world during the coming centuries. 

Another point : Experience, as well as political economy, teaches 
that wealth has been largely created by the division of labor. 
This principle needs to be extended. It has produced beneficent 
results wherever tried — on a small scale — and it shouJd now be 
extended over the globe. We need a territorial division of labor. 
Let each nation do what it best can do in its present condition, 
and the result will be beneficial to every nation. America, with her 
vast and fertile virgin territory, but her comparatively limited 
cash capital, seems destined by nature to be the great producer 
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of the good of the world — the chief farmer of the nations. 
She can now produce more food, and better food, and at less cost, 
than any country in the Old World. Her farmers ask for no pro- 
tection, and need none. Nature has protected them by giving 
them the richest soil in the world, unlimited mineral wealth, and 
great lakes and rivers to render transportation easy and cheap. 
Let America devote her marvelous energy to increasing her crops 
and extending her market for them. England, on the other hand, 
with limitless capital, with a vast population of mechanics trained 
by generations of experience, accustomed to comparatively low 
wages and industries, both by habit and necessity — England, in- 
capable of raising food for her people — is essentially fitted to be the 
chief manufacturer of the world, and, therefore, necessarily must 
continue to be the chief customer of America for her natural 
products. 

Why, then, by an obstructive policy — as obnoxious in commerce 
as in politics — continue to urge measures which are calculated 
to turn aside into alien industries — industries, I mean, not the 
natural growth of existing circumstances — the energy that should 
be exclusively devoted to the development of what I may term the 
natural order of national development? 

As we admit your corn free of duty (to the manifest advantage 
of all our people excepting the land owners) why should not you 
admit our goods free of all duty to the manifest advantage of all 
your people excepting the mill-owners ? 

But the true policy of America seems to us so self-evident that 
I can hardly justify myself in wasting time, even in this informal 
writing, in stating or urging it. Let America grow and Eng- 
land manufacture: that, in my judgment, expresses the true 
policy of both of the great branches of our Anglo-Saxon race. 
Pardon my long letter ; but I have never before taken so much 
interest in any American problem, and I know you will pardon 
me. Here we regard Mr. Cleveland as the ablest and bravest 
President in all your " royal line," if you will permit that, I con- 
fess, rather undemocratic expression. * * * 

Yours very truly, 

London, * * 1888. 



